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TO THE READERS OF “ THE REPUBLICAN,” 





As the Editor of ‘* The Republican,” I have now to take my leave 
of its readers. Cur seperation, [ trust, is rather to be one of 
form than of reality; for I shall not fail to write and print, as far 
as I can do it usefully ; and [ would fain flatter myself, that I shall 
retain my old readers. Various circumstances indace me to stop 
“The Republican,” that are momentary; but the predominant 
motive is a conviction that the work is comglete, and an imten- 
tion has existed, from the time of its commencement, not to 
exceed twelve or fourteen volumes. It is not with me, as with 
many other editors, the thing on which I depend for a livelihood. 
Upon the whole, it has rather been an expence than a profit. I 
now think that it should: have been, and wish that it had been, 


stopped with the twelfth volume. Its triumph was then complete: - 


Nothing remained to be, and nothing has since been, added to 
that triumph, if we except the silence ‘imposed upon a scribbling 
bully by the chastisement which he merited and received in rene 
pages. 

It may be asked--What good has been done by the existence 
of such a periodical: as ‘“‘ The Republican?” The question is 
proper, when put by any one who has not seen the good dons; 
and an answer shall be attempted. 

No profession is made of having added any thing to.the sband: 
ness and utility of Mr. Paine’s political principles, other than in 
the extended publicity given to them; but a profession is made of 
having added much to the soundness ‘and utility of his theological 
principles. He made or defended a system and kept a god, we 
have ventured to ask—wuart 1s Gop? -We'find no one to an+ 
swer the question with an intelligible sentence, and finding no 
one to answer the question, having no answer of our own, we 
have found that an honest enquirer after truth can and:should 
proceed without the use of the word’ god. I say it, alike in the 
— of ster and truth, that “‘ The ene contains the 
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most pithy and convincing arguments for philosophical atheism 
that are found in-any books. Kivery arguinent on the ‘subject is 
reasoned to its end, and remaining ‘Sppibiielits have no argument 
but perverseness whereupon to rest. 

Toward the close of our volumes, we have discarded the use, 
mtheir-common acceptation, of the words god, nature, mind, soul, 
and spirit. All use of these words arises from our ignorance 
and want of more knowledge. We say god and nature, when 
we want to explain something to which our knowledge does ‘iiot 
extend, The words mind, soul, and spirit, are but variations of 
the word ‘life, and express nothing more than the actions of the 
living bodg. We see nothing of mind, soul, or spirit, in death. 
And it is quite as reasonable to say, that life and death are the 
same states of body, as to say that mind, soul, or spirit, can exist 
after death, or distinct. from’body. The words mind, soul, and 
spirit, theu, itis clear, express no other state of being than diving 
body, ‘and are not distinet states of being from living body. The 
Somatopsychonoologists, who contend that body, life, and mind, 
are distinct principles, lose sight of the fact, that mind is 
nothing but the experience of living body, its accumulated 
sensations, and that body without life is so soon dissolved 
as not to be worth a definition or distinct consideration. Life 
is the all of the human being—death the bursting of the bub- 
ble. The word hfe comprises mind, soul, and spirit, and the 
words mind, soul, and spirct, will defite no thiug or quality dis- 
tinct from life. And what is life? What is light? What ts heat ? 
Whatis motion? What is the flame of acandle? What is com- 
bustion? What is electricity? What is matter? We know no- 
thing definitively of these things. We only know them relatively 
and comparatively. We can say that life is a different state of 
being-from death; that heat is a different sensation from cold ; 
light'from darkness; and so on: but we can define nothing as‘a 
fixed principle; we know nothing positively, and our greatest 
error lies in boasting of too much knowledge—of unattainable 
knowledge. 

This doctrine is so far new in “* The Republican,” as never 
before to have been so plainly stated in any other publication, 
Locke reduced mind to sensations, and afterwards-advocated the 
nonsense about soul or spirit being a something existing in and 
distinct from body; and also‘consented to use the'word God and 
alithe othér idle words in religious use. He had not courage 
enough to brave the religious prejudices of his day, and I must 
confess, that the time was then hardly ripe for it. Many have 
thought me rash and premature in doing it now; but I soon saw 
the necessity of it, after I began to examine the word religion, 
and I rushed with joy to the accomplishment of so grand a pur- 
pose. I felt that-1 was fortunate to live at a moment when there 
was somuch good open to be done which an individual could do 
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and I have acquired a pride that will extend with my ‘life, in the 
conviction, that 'l have done my task fully and well. Let dishonest 
men, and double entendre men, preach what nonsense ‘they will 
about deity and against atheism: but where is the man among them 
who will defend his deity and attack athéism ‘in opposition ‘to me 
upon'paper? Mr. Beard, I recollect, has given me the challenge, 
or ‘has ‘accepted my challenge: his ‘proyosed time is now come ; 
and, I mention the’ matter to'shew, inat the ‘cessation of the pub- 
lication of new Numbers of “ The Republican” should be'no’ex- 
euse ‘for dropping ‘the ‘subject. There are many reasons whyl 
would wish Mr. Beard to superintend the printing of his own 
matter ; dod the principal one-is ‘that he will not trust his 'MS. to 
niy ‘printing; but if not soconvenient, I witl'print for him, ‘and 
seud him ‘the proof sheets to Manchester for ‘his own firal 
correction, 

The manner in which the subject of love has been discussed-in 
“The Republican” ‘has’been matter of offence to many, who had 
followed me before cheerfully, It is a subject, on which, ‘if pos- 
sible, ‘prejudice is more powerful than on the subject of religion; 
with this additional evil, that hypocrisy and deceit in the case are 
co-externsive with the prejudice. Itis a point at which almost 
every individual condemns that which.is practised and-enjoyed as 
a source of health and pleasure; condemns in public the prac- 
tices of seclusion, I know but few exceptions, where my friends 
were not alarmed at the surmised consequence of this alleged 
rash act of mine. I confess, thatit was a daring step; but I had de- 
liberated well, and was convinced, and am convinced, that love will 
not be placed on its most chaste and most pleasing footing, 
until the subject be generally discussed between the sexes, as it 
has been discussed in ‘“ The Republican.” The mystery and 
ignorance that are now thrown aronnd it produce incessantly 
preat’evils. There shotild be noignorance, no mystery about the 
subject, and the more free the commerce, the more ‘free each ‘in- 
dividual is to barter his or her love, the more independence, the 
less seduction and slavery, andthe less brutality toward ‘women 
will be found. ‘In the affair of love, women ,are .most brutally 
used by some men, and by a veny large portion of mankind,-by a 
large majority. The most extensive prostitution that now exists 
is the peculiar consequence of the present notions of- chastity 
and its hypocrisies. Let love be free, and there will be no pros- 
titutes. The idea of hiring a woman, or of a woman letting her per- 
son out to hire, will, by both sexes, be deemed horrible and 
abandoned. ; 

It has been said by some who cannot think calmly upon the 
subject, that my proposed free trade in love would make all 
women prostitutes. My view of the thing is quite the reverse. 
My view is, that itis the only sure means of eradicating prosti- 
tution and the dire vencreal disease. J] detest a prostitute. I 
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never knowingly cherished one, and never, to ‘my recollection, 
made myself known to one, so as to give her my acquaintance 
and countenance. Few young men have shunned them with 
more resolution than myself; still confessing, since confession is 
professed, that I was never backward in, or ashamed of, a fair 
barter of love. The subject is as important as it is now prejudi- 
cial, and as this is the last time that the subject. can be mention- 
ed in ‘“‘ The Republican,” I have to say, in defence of myself, 
that I have not yet seen cause or heard argument to make me 
regret any thing that I have written or published upon the 
subject. 

The exposure of Freemasonry and of the general secret asso- 
ciations has been another useful feature in ‘* The Republican ;” 
while the condemnation of secrecy and the plainness of language 
have set good examples for all future periodical writing or writ- 
ings generally. 

_ [ take my leave with thanks for whatever assistance I have re- 
ceived and with the conviction, that had my ability been equal to 
my disposition to do good, more would have been done than has 


been done. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 
62, Fleet Street, December 28, 1826. 





NOTICE. 





The fourteen volumes of ‘* The Republican” will be sold in 
boards as a whole at £6. Half-bound in calf at £7, 


All Subscribers who may wish to complete their sets are de- 
sired to be prompt in doing it, as we shall make sets as far as 
possible, not to be broken, and then disperse the fragments as 
waste paper. 
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STATEMENT 
OF THE 
FIRST YEAR'S PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


JOINT STOCK BOOK COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED AT 62, FLEET STREET. 





Tuis company takes its opening date from the Ist of January 
1826. The first year’s proceedings may be viewed as the forma- 
tion of a nucleus for its future growth. And, I trust, that, what 
has been done this year, will be the criterion of what will be done 
in each succeeding year. 

The sums subscribed in the present year bave been one hun- 
dred, two fifties, three twenty fives, one twenty, two tens, and 
five five pounds, making a total of three hundred and forty 
pounds. With this money and with the returns of sale there 
has _beeh produced a property, which, after having paid five per 
cent interest, for this year, on all money subscribed, will, in the 
next year, prodice those subscribers ten per cent. The sub- 
scribers of the first year are entitled, from the state of the pro- 
perty, to have their subscriptions doubled against the subscriptions 
of the second year, and every past subscriber may count his sub- 
scriptions as twice the sum subscribed, and he will, for 1827, re- 
ceive an interest of five per cent on the real value of his share or 
ten per cent on the money subscribed. 

It was proposed to make a statement of this kind every quar- 
ter; but found impracticable at the commencement and before 
there were any books finished that were worthy of notice. Some- 
times a book was half finished at the quarter-day. Even with 
“‘ Volney’s Ruins,” we have not been able to publish within the 
quarter, and some weeks will elapse before we are in a state to 
publish; but as the work is all in type, and fairly the property of 
the subscribers of this year, I have anticipated some of the ex- 
pences of finishing; and have brought it within this year’s pro- 
ceedings and accounts. 

The following table displays all the affairs of the Company. 
The stock and particular accounts are open to the inspection of 


every subscriber, or of any other respectable person. Some of- 


the persons connected with the bubbles which have been called 
Joint Stock Companies may scout the diminutiveness of this; 
but we shall grow and not break. We shall cheat no one; and 
whatever is done will be usefully and honestly done. In a few 
years, we shall be as great incapital as any of them. 
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T hope the foregoing table will call in new subscribers. There 
are many promises to subscribe yet unperformed. I want 
nothing but capital to produce very great effects in my line 
of operations, and having embarked on a most expensive 
establishment, I, more than ever before, feel the want of ca- 
pital, to make my business. equal and superior to it. A few 
hundred pounds would now give me a firmness equa} to that 
of any house in London, and if asked what I shall do with 
it, I say in answer,—look at the table which-states the affairs of 
my little book company. When unmolested, I have always ac- 
cumulated, stock at the, same rate, and alwa s found. that. the 
greater the variety, the greater the sale of eac article. I prefer 
subscription to the Book Company to any other kind of support; 
because, f had rather, in the next year, create stock for the Com- 
pany than for myself. 

Many obstacles have intervened during the past year, such. as 
ineonvenience of the printing-office, the.removal, alterations, &c..; 
but now, toward the end of the year, we have put every part of 
the house into the most complete order for business ; and, to do 
this, a frightfal expence has been incurred, an expence, which, 
I confess, [ have no other immediate means of meeting, than the 
confidence which I have in certain friends aod which | trust they 
bave.in me. I most earnestly entreat all who can, and who will, 
to be prompt. in subscribing their portions of the capital required 
for the completion of the present object. It is a great national 
affair to. see such an establishment raised up for soimportant 

a purpose, and to have an inexhaustible fountain head for the 
supply of such kaowledge as shall lead to improved institutions 
in every part of the country. This is the object for which sub- 
scriptions are solicited; there is neither trick nor secrecy in the 
matter. I should bevery happy to have the subscription of his 
Majesty, or of his Majesty’s Ministers, or of a priest !, for this 
purpose; but if neglected by this.class of the people, I hope to 
find, encouragement elsewhere. 

R, CARLILE, 

































TRE REPUBLICAN. 


A CHRISTIANIZED JEW. 





A Jew is contemptible for his superstition; but a Jew that is 
weak or base enough to turn Christian is a disgusting aniinal and 
deserves execration. 

There is a fellow of this stamp prowliag about as a successor 
to the impostor Frey, who played the trick so well on the sub- 
scribing Christians. His uame is Joseph Wolff. Yesterday the 
postman brought me a letter from him; but.as it was unpaid, 
I refused to pay or read. If he will call upon me, I will try to cure 
his tricks or madness, and treat him with civility. Some papers, 
called his appeal, have been left at my shop; but he is evidently 
seen from them to be a most ignorant man; and if he ‘think to 
convert a Jew by such nonsense, he must have been, himself, a 
stupid Jew. 

Joseph Wolff's Appeal to his brethren the Jews of Great Bri- 
tain tells them that he is returned from Persia, has visited Jerusa- 
lem, Mount Sion, the Sepulchres of Rachel, and of the Prophets 
Zachariah, Haggai, and Malachi, and the court of the prison of 
Jeremiah. That he has visited Ur of the Chaldees and Nineveh 
and ‘Babylon; and because he has visited these places, he asks 
them to become Christians like himself without a single reason or 
argument shewn. 

He attacks the Popish Church; but why we arenottold. In- 
deed, his appeal is quite pathetic about nothing more-than the 
name of Jesus Christ, and because the Jews are not Christians ! 
Poor Joseph Wolff, | am quite affected and pathetic, because you 
have no more sense and knowledge, and because such astirring 
traveller is not a sensible atheist. 

I hope some good Christian will send Joseph Wolff to me, on 
the condition that he ean speak English, and that he can stand 
an attack upon his Christianity. He must not come to preach or 
to pray, but to be catechized. 

_ Let him tell me what has made him a Christian, and if I do 


not unchristianize him, then he was never a Jew. 


R. C. 
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THE REPUBLICAN. 


THE REV. ROBERT TAYLOR. 





Tuts gentleman has requested us publicly to notice, that certain 
persons are base enough to write insolent and indecent letters’ to 
other persons, and particularly to clergymen of the established 
chusth, subscribed with his name. This is an odious kind of 
persecution; but must fail in its purposes after a public state- 
ment of the case. The forgery of the petition was an affair of 
consequence to the party who wrote it, if we can reach him. His 
hand-writing is preserved under a variety of signatures. And I 
begin to entertain suspicions that the fellow is salaried by some 
one to keep up this villainous game. 

We have reasons to think that the same individual is very 
active with his pen, ink and paper, sowing discord among friends 


where he can sow it; and while writing apparently‘friendly let- 


ters to a party, he is writing to others, aceusing that party, of all 
sorts of crimes, even of unnatural crimes. He is unquestionably 
a Christian; for nothing but a Christian was ‘ever equal to vil- 
lainy of this kind. In vain will he accuse infidels of unnatural 
crimes while the Church has such examples as Clogher, Jephson, 
Gould, and a thousand. others. 

R. C. 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 





Respectep FrRrenp, Ford Moss, December 22, 1826. 
W. have had of late several contests with a sect of Christians, dénomi- 
nated Scotch Baptists, who meet every Sunday at Ford Forge, a small 
village about two miles and a half from this. The individuals of this sect 
triumphantly boast that they have restored Christianity to its pure and 
primnitive state. Their only tenet, whieh can be deemed praiseworthy, 
is, that of maintaining no priests. They consider it unscriptural, accord- 
ing to the New Testament, or rather the new will of God, for any person 
to receive snch an appellation, They have at least two in every congre- 
gation, who are ordained to preside over them gratuitously, whom they 
call overseers, pastors, elders or teachers. Before they receive any per- 
son into their communion, the mdividaal must give what is called ‘a scrip- 
tural confession of his or her faith, and, consequently, be plunged over 
head‘and'ears in water. Every member, thus initiated, has, ‘in ‘their wor- 
ship, to’attend alternately upon prayer. They partake of the sacrament 
every Sunday—have love-feasts—occasionally greet One another with a 
holy kiss—-and wash each others feet. Accordimg to their church order, 
not one of them is allowed to’stop from their worship on a Sunday to visit 
a sick friend, nor is any one on that day permitted to go to the Poitier of 
an acquaintance, a neighbour, or a friend. When interrogated upon this 
latter point, they reply, in that sublime passage of ‘scripture :—“ Let the 
dead bury the dead.” When any of the brethren break these or any 
other rules of their chureh and persist in so doing, they ‘ate éxcottmuni- 
cated. This is'done by public prayer and by one of the ‘preachers tsing 
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the words of that blessed and loving injunction of the holy Apostle, Saint 
Paul, viz. of delivering such.an. one over to Satan, for the destruction o 
the flesh, &c. 

The members of this boasted scripturally organized church doubtless 
imagined} that the Infidel would find in them a powerful and: formidable 
enemy:; but.they have, to their sad experience, found out their, mistake ; 
for, duping. our. contest, we have taken about five of them and one of 
their preachers, besides some of their stated hearers. Among the last of 
these, that were converted from the falsehood of religion to the truth as it 
is in nature, was my father, who has been as one of your intelligent cor- 
respondents said of his uncle, “ pious without affectation, religious without 
rie EL devout without ostebtation, and sincere in every thing,” My 
father has been for about twenty years.a. zealous steady advocate. in. this 
church, On;account of his having, been the greater part of his, life. so 
warmly attached to the Christian ly and: his age advanced to. about 
sixty-six years, I felt little inclination to,.change his religious ideas. For 
along time, he felt hurt at hearing the Republican and similar works 
read; notwithstanding, when the fetters of prejudice with which. ke had 
been ‘so long bound began to slacken, he of course began to doubt and 
they to féel'a desire to read whether the things which he had repeatedly 
heard; were true or not. In short, the result of his research, has induced 
him to renounce that, faith which seemed to be his.only comfort and: joy 
and, now. to read with avidity and delight those publications which he for- 
merly, despised. It may be necessary to observe, that their sect, though 
inimical to‘ Priestcraft; though its members must be unbiassed with mer- 
cenary motives; has been divided into different contending classes. One 
ae received into its conimunion those who agree with adult baptism ; 

ut on giving a satisfactory confession of their faith, were admitted. 
Another party was disgusted with this mode and would not have the least 
fellowship with it. Some contend that two or three believers may con- 
stitute a church; and that what they cail the lord’s supper may be eateu 
without being. administered’by elders. Others have been zealously opposed 
to, thiss, Mr. James Haldane of Edinburgh, who is a Scotch. Baptist, 
wrote a pamphlet, showing from scripture, that it. is a duty incumbent, on 
Christians, to. forbear with one another respecting these things and that 
such. differences should not preveut them from having. free communion, 
Samuel Jones of London, who is also a Scotch Baptist, took up the, pen 
against him and. endeavoured to let the public see that Haldane’s views 
were unscriptural and absurd. Thus they have wrangled for many years, 
until, however, at last, they have béen chased into an amicable union by 
the infidels. Some of these Christians. are now colleaguing with the priests 
and their hearers, in order that they may join them in a penny per week 
collection for the distribution. of bibles into foreign countries. ‘They have 
alsv commenced a Sunday-school in our village: but we have. weeded, our 
plaee.so well of religious nonsense, that only a few children and, some- 
times two or three old people attend. Tlence, the duty of every one who 
has time. and ability to be indefatigable in endeavouring to dispel the su- 
perstition from the minds of the human species. In this relation, may be 
seen the truth of your-remark in No. 11, Vol. 14, of the Republican:— 
“ Attacked as the sects have been by that common and geaeral enemy iu- 
fidelity, much mischief has been prevented ; for, instead of each. running 
tu the extreme of fanaticism on the ground to which its tenets lead, each 
has looked round to see on what point a union can be made with.the rest, 
and in every case a disposition for union is the necessary preliminary point 
to be settled. But for infidelity, there would have been no dispusition 
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ninong the sects to unite, no Bible Societies. ng Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge. All sects are afraid of the infidels, &c.” 
I remain, your well wisher, 


- JAMES SMITH. 
P.S. I was painfully struck on seeing the account of the death of 
Richard Hassell. My hea:t was-so. full that I could scarcely read the 
account. Intense study, I think, has been the means of, thus early, 
terminating his existence. 





BIBLE versus PRIEST. 





THERE is Some inconsistency in the Priests asserting that the Christian re< 
ligion is. not founded upon reason but upon faith; if it was founded upen: 
faith, its evidence can neither be lessened nor increased, as being depen= 
dent upon those innate principles of: the human, mind intreduced. by God. 
Faith is a matter altogether distinct from human cognizance. If the quantity 
of findividual faith was lessened, God’ would acknowledge that He. had 
committed an error, and given to man overmuch, that man was once cre- 
dulous, once superstitious, and that he believed: his Bible: too mach, and 
that his. believing His: Bible too. much was a fault, if not a crime, In dis- 
pensing faith to all generations:of men, the quantity would be equal to the 
object. To be either less or more would stigmatize the divine perfection, and 
without, divine imperfection can be. proved, without divine power can, be 
shown to want eking out with human aid, with the aid of the priests, the 
aid of the priests would not only be unnecessary Lut wicked; they 
would come forward-in the character of aids.to the Almighty, as helpers, 
as performers of those\acts he could not accomplish. If faith alone: can 
save men, there can: be no, want of priests, because, priests cannot add a 
line to the Bible should they preach for ever; there is nothing divine in 
what they, say or do; the Christian religion being founded upon, faith can- 
not. be assisted by the humau reason of the priests, for a priest is,only a 
man, in these times nobody believes he is any more, and being only a,man, 
he can only deal in human reason, but as human reason is altogether dif- 
ferent from faith or the Christian religion, so must the office of priest be 
entirely separate \frdm faith ; the priest is no nearer faith than any body 
else, he has no more divinity about him than a chimney sweep; as: the 
Christian religion is said to be a revealed religion, and, as the Christian is 
one who has faith in this religion, and as the priest is no part; of this, reli- 
gion of faith, so he is ‘no part of Christianity, or a guide to it, but a thing 
who profits himself upon it for the purpose of getting a good living by 
laziness. 

Granting that Christianity is of divine origin, and that priests were 
niessengers' in former days when there were no Bibles (except one here 
and there chained in a church, and those the people could not read) now 
that. every body has a Bible, and every body can read, priests are 10 longer 
wanted to: read the Bible, printing and learning, has completely, superseded 
them; God has probably done so as a matter of economy, seeing, how 
avaricious the priests were, he wished, likely, to do without them; he no 
longer wished the people tobe fleeced by them, but introduced printing-and 
general’ education ; in short, he_got ashamed of such servants, who were 
always fleecing his peoplc, and has taught bis people to do qithout them. 

REGULATOR, 








THE REPUBLICAN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE REPUBLICAN.” 


SIR, | 
I rEAD with astonishment the long article which occupies the 
whole of the last Number of “‘ The Republican.” It seéms tome 
perfectly needless; and being a work of the darkest period of 
English history, namely, the fanatical age of King Charles, its 
arguments are too stale for the present day. On the admission, 
that Christianity be true, the whole article ts not only false, but 
absurd, while, on the Atheistical principle, se manfully contended 
for'in ‘“ The Republican,” the very idea of a labonred attack on 
any form of Christianity is supertluous. 

You have already taken the bull. by the horns, and merged all 
subdivisions of the question of faith in the general negation of the 
existence of an Intelligent Cause—a firm, consistent, and daunt- 
less denial of Almighty God. I myselfdo not admit that the non- 
existence of an intelligent God is quite so clear as you seem to 
think ; but the question, as far as it relates to religion, is brought 
to this— Whether the people of God, or in other words, the Ca- 
tholics, do more to society by propagating their creed of Jehovah, 
and his Heaven and Hell, and Purgatory, among the multitude, 
than the godless people, or Atheists, do by disseminating their 
doubts of the existence of supreme intelligence and a future life. 
It is a question of experience, but if religion be once admitted, 
there is no doubt as to the question of enquiry. Reason must be 
entirely shutout. The mixture of the two is the compound in 
which maduess is generated. My only fear about your long quo- 
tation is, that the execrable Protestant parsons should convert it 
to their own base purposes. For however the philosopher may 
deplore the alleged superstition of the Catholic, and however the 
Catholic may pity the alleged obdurate understanding of the phi- 
losopher, both must execrate the diabolical spirit of Protestant- 
ism. It exhibits maudlin bigotry in its worst of forms, or wild 
enthusiasm run into the most dismal species of madness. Mad- 
houses and prisons, gaols, hospitals, and brothels, the cell of the 
criminal, and the foot of the gallows, are the most appropriate 
stages for the drivelling and degraded idiots of the Reformation 
to act their farce of God and the Devil in. Protestantism is 
practical Atheism coupled with professional bigotry, the absurd 
dogmas of the spurious Christian religion without the consist- 
ency, discipline, or antiquity, of that form of it which is the 
. genuine offspring of its founders. Consider well of the tone of 
the following truths, and insert them by way of atonement on the 
part of an honest Atheist, for an apparent, though certainly unin- 
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tended, aid rendered to a dangerous religion by the insertion of 
the long article in your last. 

1. Faith, hope and charity are the professed cardinal virtues of 
the Catholic faith; and they stimulate to every great and good 
action, of which Cobbett has given. us an illustration in his 
« Reformation.” 

But doubt, fear and malevolence are the ostensible springs of 
action in the hireling protestant ministers of the day, and every 
hour’s experience exhibits. their baneful influence in the filling of 
lunatic asylums, and the oppressions of liberal) men, and the 
crafty policy of the tythe system. 

3. The Catholic priests live for the poor. 

4. The Protestant parsons live on the poor. Who has not 
daily seen in Ireland the poor Catholic priest spend his last shil- 
ling on a poor neighbour? And who has not witnessed, the last 
penny wrested from the poor man’s earnings to feed a filthy over- 
fed idle Protestant parson / 

5. The Catholics invested the tythes for the poor. 

6. The Protestants gave it all to the parson!!! 

I know you will give me credit for a disinterested opinion. I 
truckle to no system either of philosophy or of Religion, but in 
the consummate ignorance in which we all exist as to final causes 
and the origin of. phenomena, 1 would always take the choice of 
evils and found my criterion of their relative value in the appear- 
ance of practical good; and while I see in every country of 
Europe. that the Catholic religion has been the friend of the 
poor and ignorant, though its influence has not reached’ the 
modern philosophers; while the Protestant superstition has ever 
been a standing curse to both the ignorant and the enlightened ; 
I must out of a common feeling of justice render a comparative 
homage to the original form of Christianity, and deprecate an 
argument which can lend even an indirect aid to one of the basest, 
most oppressive, degrading, cruel, blood-thirsty and inconsistent 
heresies that ever disgraced the benighted and stultified schis- 
matics from any religion whatsoever. I agree with Cobbeut that 
if any thing could make a philosopher doubt of the existence. of 
reason, or areligious man question the goodness of God, it is the 
bare recital of the events that brought about and established the 
doctrines that form the basis of the accursed and execrable re- 
ligion of the reformers of the Church. Geton with your Atheism 
as fast as you please, if men do not see the proofs of God’s exist- 
ence, they should never pretend to believe it. But from the prac- 
tical blasphemy of the Protestants, and the fangs of the devil’s own 
tythe-mongers in the church, may God, (and if there be a God 
he will) defend the poor suffering population of a once ficurishing 
country. 

VERAX. 
December 26, 1826. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE REPUBLICAN.” 


a 





Tue Freedom of Theological Discussion has at length triumphed over 
 geapaiees ‘persecution, and with pride and exultation “* The Republican” 
as been the point d’appui by devoting fearlessly its pages to fair polemical 
controversy. The numerous readers of this publication, friends'to both 
_ veligious:and civil liberty, may find the fullowing fragmentuary particulars 
not uninteresting, as shewing the early encroachments of these ‘vetaries of 
benignity, the clergy; they prove also, illustrative of moral equity in the 
dispensations of the Christian attributes, shedding true lustre upon that 
ignoble superstructure, so unintelligibty denominated The Church, and 
isplaying indeed the virtues of its members in a transcewdant point of 
View, at the same time that it exhibits their de fucto usurpations. 

** The Romans had ‘soldiers styled Beneficiaru, who for eminent services 
performed, had lands allowed them during: life called benificia or benefices ; 
which word bas now wholly degenerated jto the sole application. of spi- 
ritual livings enjoyed by clergymen. 

“ Benificio primo Ecclesiastico habendo.—A writ directed from the: King 
te the. Lord Chancellor, to bestow the benefice which may first fall into 
the King’s gift, above or below whatever particular value, upon this or that 

rson. 
me ‘Clergion —A word used by Chaucer for‘a clerk or-clérgyman: 

“ Benefit of Clergy.—W as a.privilege formerly, peculiar ‘to Clerks and 
‘Glergymen, when they stood convicted of certaim Crimes, particularly, of 
iuansiaughter, but now common to Laymen. By virtue of -this privilege 
the prisoner had a verse or two to read ina Latin book, of a Gothic black 
Character, commonly called a Neck Verse; and if the Ordinary of New- 
gate, or’his deputy Standing by, said, Legit ut Clericus, viz.‘he reatls ikea 
clerk or sehdlar ; they ovly butnt' his hand and set‘him atsiberty, otherwise 
he‘suffered death for his offence. 

has was ;o barbarous distinction of punishinent, made ' between ithe 
priesthbed and the unlearned. “Bacon: says, “ knowledge»is/ power,” from 
power should emanate justice, but here we behold the inversion of,justice 
sanctioned -by political authority. i 

Benefit means kindness, favour, advantage, or profit: compare then the 
penéral benefit accruing to society from the intrinsic merits and jnflitenice 
of parsons ‘with even the meanest operative. It dwindles into non-entity. 
Devélope-the system of disseminating their holy precepts, we shall find it 
fraught with pecuniary oppression. Their: respective .degmas iterpose im- 
pedimetts to -real genius, tor -by confounding the mental |perceptions, they 
distract»the elements of science. Take the, parson’s contingent of industry, 
and usefulness, coustant puntakers of seven holy days in the weet, and con- 
trast them with any other set of men—the former will appear like a drop 
of water in the great ocean of utility. “How long Shall profound ‘supersti- 
tion’ keep im subjection the human -intellect,and the despotism of priests 
tyrannize to the subversion of philosophical ‘and liberal research, stifling 
thuse.germs of free speculation and enquiry, which,-if allowed their full 
growth, would expand practical knowledge, and by advancing still further 
to perfection, the acts and sciences improve the condition of society at 


large. 
Let, then, the liberties of mankind, cease to be immolated at the matso- 
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leum of Fanaticism, reason will burst her chains, strengthening the impulse 
of investigation, will proclaim the hidden fiend of priestcraft, and will sap 
the foundation of that monstrous edifice, so that its entire fabric shall 


moulder away. ROBERT LITTLE 





COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 





Ir is pleasant to see abuses undergoing investigation, and error 
subsiding by degrees; In No. 172 of “ The Lancet,” a medical 
work of great notoriety and extensive sale, we find the constitu- 
tion of the College of Physicians freely discussed, and the ab- 
surdity of its institution set forth. It is to be hoped, the inquiry 
will not cease till it has effected either the total abolition of that 
College by some legal enactment, or that the nature of its inter- 
nal constitution be materially altered. That a subscription to the 
thirty-nine paltry articles of the Church of ‘England should be 
made one of the conditions of medical practice in London, the 
capital of this boasted country of liberty of conscience, seems 
almost too ridiculous to be believed, did not we know the facts; 
but when it is considered, that almost the whole of the medical 
profession become, by the very nature of their profession, scep- 
tics in religion, and that the most intelligent of them ‘have ‘seldom 
stopped little short of complete Atheism; that the absurdity of 
such a regulation involves alse a compromise of character, for 
however trifling and merely formular the subst¢ription to those 
antiquated absurdities may be considered, yet;an oath js an oath, 
and if it lose its character as a binding promise, or solemn -decla- 
ration of belief, it is a stumbling block in the way of justygovern- 
ment,:and an insult to the high’character of those who .really 
respect truth, and -abjure every sort of falsehood. The fact is, 
the whole system, both at the Universities and in’ London, wants 
reforming, and-as reform seems begun, I hope it will not-stop till 
it has cleared the profession of all that ‘aass of religious rubbish, 
which profligate Queen Bess, and the whole maudlia host of pro- 
testant religion makers after her, have left- behind them as.a,dis- 
grace to our age. p 
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DEATH OF MR. THOMAS DAVISON. 





Arter a lingering illness, Mr. Davison, Printer, Publisher, and 
Bookseller, of 10, Duke Street, West Smithfield, died on Satur- 
day murning, the 16th inst. In 1819, and in 1820, he acted a 
bold part in the struggle for free and bold publications, and suf- 
fered, as the consequence, two years’ imprisonment in Oakham 
Gaol. He published many useful works, both periodical and 
standard ; and it may be said of him, as of many others who have 
joined the struggle, that he did all that his means would permit 
him to do. 

Mrs. Davison, an excellent woman, is left in great distress, 
with four small children, and again in an advanced state of preg 
nancy. Any kind of assistance that can be afforded her by thé 
purchase of such books as she has to sell, or by contributions of 
any. other kind, is, I can attest, as much wanted as it is de- 
served. 

R, C. 





DEATH OF MR. JOHN SEALEY, OF BATH. 





I nave another infidel death to report. A Mr. John Sealey, of 
Bath, lately died, firmly faithless toward the dogmas of religion- 
The Priests tried their powers upon him ‘in vain; and he died in 
the comfortable assurance, that his flesh and bones were not again 
to be revivified for the pleasurés of Heaven or the pains of. Hell. 
He had learnt, that his soul was nothing more than. his life; and 
that death, or the cessation of life, would be the extinction, first, 
of his soul, or mind, or the action of his living body ; and second, 
the dispersion into its various gases of that body. He was much 
respected by those who knew him in Bath, as a man ofa strong 
and clear mind. He was passionately fond of my publications, 
and did whatever he could do for their extension, There is a 


pleasure in reporting even the deaths of such men. 
R. C. 
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TO MR. R. CARLILE. 





AR SiR, Bradford, Dec. 23, 1826. 
Wuex almost every Political Economist, who has written on the 
subject of the currency, expresses a decided preference for paper 
as a medium of exchange, it requires no small share of wtih to 
venture to impugn the conclusions at which they have arrived. [ 
have anxiously looked into the pages of ‘‘ The Republican” week 
after week, in the hope, that some one of your numerous corres- 
pondents would have taken up the subject, and advocated the 
cause of a metallic currency against the worshippers of paper. 
In this hope, I have, however, been disappointed; but I cannot 
think of the only periodical work, really open to free discussion, 
closing, without an attempt to put on record the protest of at 
least one of your correspondents against the almost universal bias 
expressed by writers on the currency in favour of paper. The 
advantages and disadvantages of such a currency have been 
stated by Mr. Miil, in his “* Elements of Political Economy,” 2nd 
edit. p. 141. and seq. and may be thus enumerated ;— 





1, Cheapness. | 1, Liability to failure in) p-4. 

2. Convenience, nm which are € Advan- the issuers. a 
included, facility of exchange and ¢ tages. 2. Forgery. per 
portability. 3. Alteration inthe value, 7 ‘*8°% 


The advantages shall be allowed every weight that the most 
enthusiastie economist can desire, subject to a few remarks to be 
made hereafter on the subjectof cheapness, Mr. Mill has argued 
with considerable ingenuity in diminution of the disadvantages of 
@ paper currency under good regulations. I feet no small diffi- 
dence in publishing my dissent from the opinions of a man of 
Mr. Mill’s talent ; supported, also, as such opinions are by men 
of the greatest abilities, and of the highest attainments: yet as I 
am unconvinced by their arguments, and strongly impressed with 
the advantages which a metallic has over a paper currency, F 
shall bere enter the lists on the side of the former. My proposi- 
tion then is, that a gold and silver currency is more advantageous 
te @ country than a paper currency. As a preliminary, then, I 
shall assume, what the political economist will readily grant me, 
that the object of good government is the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number of people; as it is on this broad basis that 
his arguments for the use of paper money are founded; and F 
have ne doubt he would abandon its use, if its substitution for 
metals can be proved to be mischievous, or if the disadvantages, 
Vol. XIV. No. 25. 
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necessarily attending it, more than counterbalance the advan- 
tages. 

First, then, as to the chances of failure in the issuers of paper 
money, and the loss to the holders consequent thereon. From 
this chance a metallic currency is exempt, and the disadvantage 
great or small incident to such chance is entirely on the side of 
paper money. Mr. Mill says, (p. 147.) ‘* the failure of the par- 
ties by whom notes are issued is an evil, against which, under 
good institutions, the most powerful securities are spontaneously 
provided ;” and among these he reckons freedom of competition, 
numerous banks, and numerous partners in each bank. Besides 
these, he suggests the propriety of the Government periodically 
inspecting the concerns of the banks, with powers to protect the 
public from loss as far as possible, I admit that by the expe- 
dient pointed out by Mr. Mill, the chances of failure would be 
much diminished. By the multiplication in the number of banks, 
the circulation of the notes of each bank would be greatly nar- 
rowed, and in case of the failure of any bank, the loss to the coun- 
try would be but small ; and as the parties in the banks are sup- 
posed to be numerons, the risk of loss, Mr. Mill supposes, would 
be still more reduced, as all the partners would be more or less 
opulent, and the profits of banking being very considerable, he 
thinks that there would be motive sufficient to engage the princi- 
pal noblemen and gentlemen of the county or other district to 
hold shares in the local bank, and add to the security of the pub- 
lic. In such competition, banks of doubtful credit, he says, 
would be unable to circulate their notes ; and the interest which 
banks, where numerous, have in supplanting one another, makes 
them excellent guardians over each other. 

The object of every man is to obtain pleasure, and to avoid 
pain. .The means to such an end is found in the power to do 
what we wish, and to prevent that from being done that we dis- 
like; but this can be completely compassed only by our being 
able effectually to control the actions of others. This control can 
only be secured by the possession of the means of conferring re- 
wards, or inflicting punishment. To compass these objects, the 
employment of wealth has always been found most effective. 
The possession, then, of wealth must be an object of desire to 
every man; and as there is no limit to the desire of pleasure, 
there seems, in the nature of thiugs, no bounds to the desire of 
wealth as the chief, if not the only, means in the power of man- 
kind to obtain the objects of desire. These things being pre- 
mised, let us try how they will apply in the case of the issuers of 
paper money. Banking is allowed by Mr. Mill to be a profitable 
business; but it can only be profitable in proportion to the quan- 
tity of paper issued; it will therefore be the interest of every 
banker to issue as many of his notes as he can; the question of 
security for his notes will be a reason for restraining him within 
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due limits; but the experience of the world in the banking sys- 
tem has furnished us with many melancholy proofs how often the 
calculations of prudence have been overcome by the hopes of 
gain; and the greater the gain, the greater will be the induce- 
ments, in general, to issue notes. In such cases, as what is the 
interest of one banker, will be the interest of every banker, . is it 
not reasonable to infer, that the more numerous the banks, the 
more numerous will be the issues? And the greater the quantity 
of notes afloat from one bank, the greater the risks of failure of 
that bank, for there cannot be as unexceptionable securities taken 
for great sums as there can for small ones ; and this case, which 
applies to one bank, applies to every bank, the issues of which 
are disproportioned to its actual capital. Freedom of competition 
will also reduce profits, and it is one among the many effects of 
small profits to produce an increase in the quantity of commodi- 
ties, in order to make up for the diminished profits; and if such 
be the case in other articles of commerce, will it not also be the 
case in the banking system ? What then will be the consequence 
of large issues? A rise in prices; paper comes to a discount; 
then follow runs; thence failures. In every case but one, which: 
I will notice hereafter, it seems to me to be the natural tendency 
of a paper currency to produce failures more or less extensive as 
the securities against the undue issues of paper are relaxed or 
tightened. A metallic currency is exempt from these risks. 

Mr. Mill thinks that the establishment of numerous banks 
would be a great protection against forgery, or at least against its 
evil consequences to the public, for as each bank would supply 
only a small district, a forgery upon it could not be very extensive, 
and banks in the neighbourhood of, and in competition with, other 
banks, would, to support their own credit, honour the forged 
notes, and exert themselves to detect the forgéry, and limit its 
amount. ‘Jn this manner,” says Mr. Mill, “ the public are ex- 
empfed from loss, and if a loss is willingly sustained by the 
banks, it is because they find compensation.” If this were the 
case, paper would, in this respect, be superior to gold and silver, 
and ought certainly to be preferred as a currency. But unfortu- 
nately this reasoning is founded on a gratuitous assumption. One 
would think that seven hundred or eight hundred banks in a 
country like Great Britain would be sufficiently numerous, and 
have proximity enough to each other to ensure to us all the bene- 
fits of competition and vigilance. But it does not prevent either 
the forgery of country notes, or the evil consequences to the 
public. When, amidst the many forgeries of provincial paper, do 
we find a country bank supporting its own credit by honouring 
the forged notes? Nay, it seems to me that the very payment of 
forgeries by a bank would operate very powerfully to augment 
forgeries. Traders would take notes with much less scruple, as 
they would not be interested in detecting the forgery, or even in 
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strictly examining the notes. If they should feel any reluctance 
at all in receiving the notes of any bank, which should honour 
forgeries, it would extend as well to the genuine as to the forged 
notes. A metallic currency is as liable to be counterfeited, as 
bank notes are to be forged, with this difference that ordmary 
eare will enable any person to detect a counterfeit sovereign or a 
shilling, but it is very difficult for any one, unconnected with the 
bank upon which a forgery is committed, to discover the fraud 
in a well executed note. Besides there is an inducement to the 
forger, beyond what there is to the counterfeiter, and that is in 
the cheapness of the commodity he has to provide as a substitute 
for the genuine note. The paper of both costs comparatively 
nothing; the only difficulty the forger has to surmount is the 
resemblance to the engraving and hand-writing upon the genuine 
note, and then his note is ascompleteas the banker’s. But he, who 
counterfeits the coin of the precious metals, besides producing an 
imitation of the workmanship, is obliged to produce the semblance 
of the metal, and the nearer the resemblance the more costly 
must be the substitute. The greater facility there is also in the 
detection of counterfeit coins than of forged paper, it operates 
more powerfully to the discouragement of the counterfeiter, than 
it can possibly do to the forger; so that here also, it follows, 
se the precious metals are preferable to paper as a medium of 
arter. 

Alteration in value is caused by the relative increase or de- 
crease in the quantity of commodities. As a standard of value, 
the precious metals have been found the more steady, as they are 
less liable to augmentation or diminution than any other commo- 
dity. Their value, like that of every other commodity, is regu- 
lated by the cost of production. Mr. Mill says, an alteration in 
the value of the currency is always an act of government, and is 
not peculiar to paper money, Either Mr. Mill is mistaken here, 
or I do not understand him rightly. Was it the act of govern- 
ment, that in 1810 and 1811, raised a guinea, or depressed the 
notes of the Bank of England, that a guinea sold for a one pound 
note and six or.seven shillings? The evil seemed of such a mag- 
nitude as to require the intervention of the legislature. Mr. Mill 
will not surely deny that Bank of England notes were a part of 
the currency of the country. Yet so far was the diminution 
in the value of bank paper, or the rise in the price of guineas, 
from being an act of the government that it was evidently in 
spite of it, as the act subsequently passed proves. The precious 
metals are, in every case less liable to fiuctuation than paper; 
they cannot be produced at pleasure, like paper; their value may 
be raised by ¢ciminishing the quantity, by exportation, and their 
value may be lessened by increasing the quantity by importation ; 
but as neither of these circumstances can occur suddenly to any 
serious amount, except where they are mixed with a paper cur- 
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rency, the change in their value can only be small aud gradual; 
and even such an iaconvenience, should it ever happen, is quickly 
regulated, for the instant that gold becomes dearer in one coun- 
try than another, it will, like any other commodity, (free trade 
being assumed) flow from where its value is less, till its level is 
found in both couatries and viee versa. Paper on the other hand 
may be increased ad infinitum, and it is in this power of indefi- 
nite increase, that its principal evil lies; for every increase of 
paper lessons its value, and as it is a sort of money that is only 
current at home, the fall in value is permanent, till the additional 
issues ate withdrawn from circulation, From this fall in the 
value of the currency (or rise in the price of other commodities, 
which is the same thing) the labourer suffers in the diminution of 
his wages, for they do not rise with the price of provision, apparel, 
&c., but always lag behind for a time. So that every increase in 
the currency is a mischief to the labourers (other commodities 
and population, are in this argument assumed as stationary.) In 
every sudden diminution of the currency, the labourer is always 
a great sufferer, for such diminution has the effect of throwing 
hands out of employment by lessening the demand for labour, in 
consequence of the decrease in the amount of capital appropriated 
to the payment of wages. So that every alteration in the 
value of the currency is a contraction of the labourer’s comforts 
and an abstraction ae his enjoyments. 

The disadvantages natarally attendant on the use of paper 
money as a currency, as subject to failure in the issuers, for 
of the notes, and mischievous alterations in the value of such a 
currency, will then, I think, appear, quite sufficient to counter- 
balance any benefits derivable from its cheapness, portability and 
facility in accomplishing exchanges. But the eheapness of this 
kind of currency has been admitted, without sufficient attention 
to what it is that constitutes a cheap currency. It seems to be 
taken for granted that a currency like every thing else, of what 
nature soever, is to be estimated according to the cost of produc- 
tion, and in this sense paper is indeed an economical curreucy, 
But to whom is it cheap? Not to the peopie among whom it cir- 
culates ; it is as dear to the public as gold and silver of the sate 
nominal amount. Then how can it be a cheap curreacy? The 
only persons to whom it is cheap are the bankers, and they make 
the same, or greater interest by it, than if they used a metallic 
currency in their dealings. The banker then receives a two fold 
interest upon his capital, allowing that he has no more notes in 
circulation, than he has capital to answer, but it is well known 
that many bankers have had more notes afloat, than their capital 
would meet, as was proved by. the recent convulsions, and econ- 
sequenily they were, so long as they were considered solvent, re- 
ceiving more than donble interest for their capital; for they were 
in the receipts of rents aud profits upon their real capital, at the 
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same time that they were receiving interest upon their fictitious 
capital. And who pays all this? The labourers, the great bulk 

of the people. I think, then, there is an end to the assumption 
of paper being a cheap currency, so far as the many are concern- 
ed. Even the most undisputed advantage of portability, which is 
conceded to the advocates of paper money, may in large sums, be 
superseded hy merchant’s bills of exchange, which are the repre- 
sentatives, and taken upon the strength of the real capital of the 
merchant, and do not circulate round a country like bank notes ; 

but cease when the immediate purpose for which they are issued 

is answered. For the transmission of small sums, post office 

orders might be so regulated as to perform all the business of 
bank notes without the risk of loss by failure or forgery. As to 

the inconvenience of having to reckon large sums in gold and 

silver, it is one which I imagine might be submitted to without 

much reluctance. 

I now come to the only cause, in which I conceive a paper cur- - 
rency may by possibility be beneficial to a country, and that is 
this; where a government, truly and really responsible to the 
people for its acts, is invested with the whole power of issuing 
notes, the benefits arising from which shall be applied towards 
the expences of government and in diminution of taxation; but 
the difficulty of making any set of men, once invested with power, 
completely responsible, is such, that itis a great question whether 
it will be ever effected. The power of making money, even ina 
government where the offices were of short duration, is an engine 
of such mighty power, that the probability is that it would at 
some time or other he abused for the purposes of corruption and 
undue influence or other mischievous tendency. For as the 
writer of an article in the 86th number of the Edinburgh Review, 
page 226, observes, ‘‘ The widest and most comprehensive expe- 
rience shows, that no set of men have ever been invested with 
the power of making unrestricted issues of paper money without 
issuing it in inordinate quantities.” The above case is mention- 
ed by Mr. Mill and is the most unexceptionable of any that I have 
seen proposed, for establishing a system of paper currency; but 
after what has been said, I imagine that a metallic currency will, 
in every case be superior to paper. iS 

In addition to the arguments here used for the abolition of a 
paper currency, I may add, that if Britain had not been cursed 
with a paper currency, it would not at this moment have been 
burdened with a debt of 800 millions ; the interest of which ab- 
sorbs about one half of the enormous yearly taxation of 60 mil- 
lions. The resources of the nation would not have been so much 
forestalled as to make our ministers dread the possibility of - 
another war, on the verge of which we seem to be trembling. How 
is the expenditure to be provided for a war pushed to consequences 
at the bare contemplation of which our foreign secretary shudders? 
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Will an income tax be sufficient to meet the demand? Will oar 
life and fortune men come forward again? Or must we have re- 
course to loans and more paper, aad another bank restriction? 
Can we fail to recollect the predictions of the immortal Paine? 
The shocks, whrich he, told us would precede the fall of the system, 
have begun. When will they end ? 

I remain, Dear Sir, 


Yours respectfully, 
SQ. FARRAR. 





PAINE’S BIRTH-DAY, 





Mr. Epiror, 
As it appears to be your intention not to continue ‘‘ The Repub- 
lican,” I feel desirous, that an occurrence, in which I was con- 
cerned, should be recorded before its close. 

A few years since, (during the early part of your incarceration) 
a few mechanics, and others, at the west end of the town, formed 
themselves into a society, for purchasing books and discussing 
questions on politics, theology, or on any other subject that they 
might think proper. This society took the name of Tue Lisg- 
RALS. Its first meetings were held at the Mercers’ Arms, Mer- 
cers’ Street, Long Acre. As is commonly the case with persons 
of a literary turn, who are unbiassed by interest, most of them 
were Deists, or sceptics in religious matters, as well as Repub- 
licans in politics. Inthe beginning of 1824, when it was pro- 
jected to celebrate the birth-day of Thomas Paine by a public 
dinner, it was a subject of consideration amongst the members, 
whether they should dine at the public dinner, or privately among 
themselves at their house of meeting. The latter was determined « 
on. An order for a dinner was given to the landlord accordingly. 
An account of the dinner, toasts, &c. appeared in ‘‘ The Repub- 
lican” soon afterwards. 

A short time after this, on the landlord’s applying in the usual 
way for a renewal of his licence, it was refused him: and on his 




































enquiring the reason, he was asked, if he had not had a set of . 


miscreants at his house keeping the birth-day of the diabolical 
Tom Paine? The landlord, who knew no more of Paine than of 
Pericles, being taken by surprise, after some consideration, re- 
plied, That he had a society which met at his house; that they 
were orderly and respectable in their conduct and behaviour ; and 
that they had dined together at his house on account of some _ 
one’s birth-day, but whose he did not know. This (although the 
truth) would not do; he must go before Sir Richard Birnie. Sir 
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Richard, I am informed, made the most of the thing, gave it pro- 
digious effect in his own office, and really made the trembling 
landlord. believe that he had committed a most heinous offence. 
Nor was it considered that he had ante veins atonement un- 
tif he and his family had been kept in the 

entire ruin for several days. Durmg thistime, as many of the 
members of the society as possible were got together. They re- 
solved on sending Sir Richard Birnie a manly, unobsequious ac- 
count of the wiidle affair, fully exculpating~the landlord. This 
memorial was fully signed by all the members present, with their 
residences and professions. ° ‘ 

‘It is not my wish to attach importance to that document, al- 
though the parties concerned were capable of laying the case . 
before the Home Department, or even before Parliament, in an 
impressive manner; nordo 1 suppose that even in the era of 1824, 
a licensed victualler would have been ruined for permitting an 
orderly company to eat a dinner and drink the immortal memory 
of Thomas Paine at his house! Bat I think this playing at raw 
head and bloody bones at Bow Street ought to be registered 
somewhere. It will serve to mark the progress of liberalism ; 
flattering myself, that in a few years there will not be am honest 
and enlightened Englishman who will not blush that so contempti- 
ble a transaction should have taken place in the British metropo- 
lis. I see likewise, that the licensing system is about to be 
brought before the Legislature; after which, it is to be hoped, 
that that class of tradesmen will hold their property on a more 


secure tenure. 
WILLIAM MILLARD. 
Dee. 26, 1826. 
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